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AMERICA’S GREATEST BALLADIST 
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Birthplace of Stephen C. Foster 
July 4th, 1826 


ITHOUT a peer among the song writers of America 
stands the name of Stephen Collins Foster. His 
southern ballads and plantation melodies, first pro- 
duced more than half a century ago, are familar to 
the people in every land and clime. He was a native 
of Pittsburgh, and to perpetuate his memory the 
City maintains the site of his birthplace as a memorial to his 
genius. Hither from every quarter of the globe come men 
and women who have felt the spell of his music and are 
anxious to do homage to the name of him who gave the 
world ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘Old Folks At Home,”’’ 
‘‘Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” and other equally 
well-known ballads. 

The composer was born in the Foster homestead upon the 
hillside above the Allegheny river in what was then the 
suburb of Lawrenceville on the Fourth of July, 1826, while 
the cannon in the yard of the old Allegheny arsenal were 
saluting the dawn of the fiftieth anniversary of American 











Independence. Stephen’s father, Col. William Barclay Fos- 
ter, a native of Berkeley county, Virginia, had served as an 
officer in the quartermaster’s department in the War of 1812. 
He owned a large area of land on the banks of the Allegheny 
and laid out the town of Lawrenceville, which he named in 
honor of Captain Lawrence, hero of the battle of the Chesa- 
peake and the Shannon. ‘The composer’s mother before her 
marriage with Col. Foster was Miss Eliza Clayland Tomlin- 
son, of Baltimore. 

The Foster homestead stood on the south side of the old 
Philadelphia wagon road on a range of hills overlooking the 





FOSTER MEMORIAL HOME 


river, at that time enjoying a most picturesque environment 
and broad outlook across the swift waters of the Allegheny. 
Today this is in the heart of a busy manufacturing district 
and is incorporated within the limits of the municipality of 
Pittsburgh, but the local name of Lawrenceville still clings 
to the locality. The grim walls of the arsenal are being dis- 
mantled and the old wagon road of 90 years ago has devel- 
oped into the crowded thoroughfare of Penn Avenue, one of 
the main arteries of travel through the center of the city. 
The site of the composer’s birthplace has undergone many 
changes, but is yet surmounted by an attractive mansion 
(erected about 1850). 


Through the generous sentiment of Mr. James R. Park 
the property recently was purchased and donated to the City 
of Pittsburgh as a monument to the memory of America’s 
greatest balladist. The house was formally opened as the 
Stephen C. Foster Memorial Home on July 4th, 1916, being 
the ninetieth anniversary of the composer’s birth. It is 
occupied in part as a museum and contains many relics asso- 
ciated with the life of Foster and his work in the realm of 
music and poetic composition. Mrs. Welsh, daughter of the 
composer, in the house, welcomes the pilgrims in behalf of 
the City of Pittsburgh to the shrine where visitors from 
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many lands pay devotion to the memory of her distinguished 
father. 

Stephen spent much of his boyhood in Allegheny Town 
(now the North Side) and attended a school founded by Rev. 
Joseph Stockton. ‘The boy was not a methodical student, 
and his somewhat erratic temperament was not in»accord 
with the traditional discipline of the old-time schoolmaster, 
but it is declared that he developed the talents of an artist 
and made a fine showing in his recitations. It is related 
that at the age of seven years Stephen accidentally picked up 
a flageolet in the music store of Smith & Mellor, in Pitts- 


burgh, and in a few moments he had so mastered its stops and 
sounds that he played ‘‘Hail Columbia’’ in perfect time and 
accent, although he had never before handled an instrument. 
It was not long until he had learned unaided to play the 
flute. He had few teachers, but distinguished himself as a 
natural flutist and later learned to play remarkably on the 
piano. Not content to rely on inspiration alone for his work in 
music, he studied assiduously the works of the great masters. 

At sixteen years of age he produced his first published 
song, ‘‘Open Thy Lattice, Love.’’ ‘lhe music only was his. 
In 1845 he wrote two negro melodies for a club of young 
men in his neighborhood. His first effort he called ‘‘ The 
Louisiana Belle,’’ and a short time later produced ‘‘ Old 
Uncle Ned.’’ The latter instantly became known and pop- 
ular everywhere. His songs awakened in the hearts of the 
people a sympathetic interest in the black man, and other 
plantation tunes, so-called, followed rapidly and the fame of 
Stephen C. Foster was permanently established. In his 
young manhood he spent several years in Cincinnati and 
tradition says that on one occasion when he was visiting at 
the home of Hon. John Rowan, United States Senator, at 
‘“ Federal Hill,’’ near Bardstown, Ky., he composed his best 
known song, ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home.”’’ 

In 1850 he married Miss Jane Denny McDowell, of Pitts- 
burgh. He went to New York in 1860, in response to flat- 
tering offers from eastern music publishers, and remained 
there until his death, January 13, 1864. His remains were 
brought to Pittsburgh and interred in the family plot in the 
Allegheny cemetery. His only child, Mrs. Marion Foster 
Welsh, survives, and with her family resides in the Foster 
homestead. | 

A magnificent statue of the composer was erected in 
Highland Park, Pittsburgh, by the citizens of Pittsburgh 
from contributions raised through the enterprise of Col. 
Thomas J. Keenan. The statue, an engraving of which is 
reproduced on the cover of this booklet, was unveiled in Sep- 
tember, 1900, while a chorus of Pittsburgh school children 
sang Foster melodies directed by the baton of Victor Herbert. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 









x. Thesun shines bright in the old Kentucky home, ’Tis summer, the darkies are 
2. They hunt no more for the pos-sum and the coon, On the meadow, the hill and the 
g. The head must bow and the back will havetobend, Wher-ev-er thedark-ey may 


pe E E 
gay; The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, While the birds make mu-sic all the 
shore; They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon,On the bench by the old _— cab-in 
\ A few more days, and the trouble all will end, In the field where the su-gar goonies 
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day. The young folks roll on the lit-tle cab-in floor, All mer-ry, all hap-py and Brights 
door. The day goes by like a shad-ow o’er the heart, With sorrow where all was de-light; 
gtow; A few more days for to tote the wea-ry load,—No matter, 'twillnev-er be light; 
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By’m-by hard times comes a-knocking at the door, Then my old Kentucky home, good-night? 
The time has come when the darkies have to part, Then my old Kentucky home, good-night! 
A few more days till we tot-ter on the road, Then my old Kentucky home, good-night! 
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OLD UNCLE NED. 
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¢, 1. Thero was an old darkey and his name was Uncle Ned, ear he died long a-go, long a - go, 
2. His fin-gers were long as the cane in the brake, And he had no éyes for to see; 
3. One na Bas morn-ing, old Ned died, Mas-sa’s tears they fell like the rain; 
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He had no wool on thetop of his head, In the place where the wool ought to grow. 
And he had noteeth for to’eat a hoe cake, So he had to let the hoe - cake be. 
For he khew when Ned was laid in the ground, He’d nev-er see hislike a - gain. 
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For there’s no more work for poor old neds Hees gone where ihe good ae, 





OPEN THY LATTICE, LOVE. 


Open thy lattice, love, listen to me! 
The cool balmy breeze is abroad on the sea! 
The moon like a queen roams her realms of blue, 
And the stars keep their vigils in heaven for you, 
’Ere morn’s gushing light tips the hills with its ray, 
Away o’er the waters, away and away! 
Then open thy lattice, love, listen to me! 
While the moon’s in the sky and the breeze on the sea! 


Open thy lattice, love, listen to me! 
In the voyage of life, love our pilot will be. 
He will sit at the helm wherever we rove, 
And steer by the load-star he kindled above; 
His shell for a scallop will cut the bright spray, 
Or skim like a bird o’er the waters away; 
Then open thy lattice, love, listen to me! 
While the moon’s in the sky and the breeze on the sea! 


MASSA’S IN DE COLD, COLD GROUND. 










1. Round de meadows ama-ring-ing De darkeys’ mournful song, While de mocking bird am sing-ing, 
2. When de autumn leaves were falling, When de days were cold, "T'was hard to hear old Massa call- ing, 
8. Mas - sa make de darkeys love re Caysehe was so kind, Now dey sad- ly weep a- bove him, 
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Hap-py as‘de day am long. § Where de {-vy am a-creep-ing, O’er de yrass- y mound, 
Cayse he wasso weak and _ old. Now de orange treesam blooming, On desand-y shore, 
Mourning cayse he leavedem behind. I can-not work before to - mor-row, Cayse de tear-drop now; 
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Dare old mas-sa am a - sleep-ing, Sleep-ing in de ‘cold, cold ground. 
Now de summer days am ccm -ing, Mas-sa nebber calls no more. } Down in the corn- field 
I try todrive a-way my sor- row, Pick-ing on de old ban - jo. 


yHear dat mournful sound; All de dark-eysama-weep-ing, Mas-sa’sin decold,cold ground. 





HARD TIMES COME AGAIN NO MORE. 


Let us pause in life’s pleasures and count its many tears 
While we all sup sorrows with the poor; 

There’s a song that will linger forever in our ears;— 
Oh, Hard Times, come again no more. 


While we seek mirth and beauty and music light and gay 
There are frail forms fainting at the door; 

Tho’ their voices are silent, their pleading looks will say— 
Oh, Hard Times, come again no more. 


REFRAIN. 


’Tis the song, the sigh of the weary;— 
Hard Times, Hard Times, come again no more; 
Many days you have lingered around my cabin door, 
Oh, Hard Times, come again no more. 













r All up and down de whole 
All roun de lit - tle farm 
: When I was play-ing with 
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Dere’s wha my heart is 
Still long-ing for de 
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down up- on de Swa - nee 


turn- ing ev - er, Dere’s wha de stay 
old plan - ta - tion, And for de old ‘folks at home. 





riv - er, Far, far a - way, 
cre + ‘a - tion, Sad - ly I roam, 
wan-dered, When ~-I was young; 
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bush - es, One that I love, 
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Den man-y hap-py days I  squan-dered,Man - y ‘de songs I sung. 
Oh! take me to my kind old moth- er, There let me liye and die. 
Still sad-ly to my mem-’ry' rush-es, No mat-ter where I rove. t 
When will I hear de  Jban- jo tum-ming, Down in my 






D.S.—Oh! darkies,how my heart grows wear-y, Far fromde old Jolks at home. 
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OH, SUSANNA. 


I come from Alabama 
Wid my banjo on my knee, 
I’m g’wan to Louisiana, 
My true love for to see; 
It rained all night the day I left, 
The weather it was dry, 
The sun so hot I froze to death; 
Susanna. don’t you cry. 
CHORUS: 
Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me, 
I come from Alabama wid my banjo 
on my knee. 


I jumped aboard the telegraph 
And trabbled down de ribber, 
De ’lectric fluid magnified, 
And killed five hundred nigger; 
De bullgine bust, de horse run off, 
I really thought I’d die; 
I shut my eyes to hold my breath, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 


I had a dreamin de udder night, 
When eberyting was still; 

I thought I saw Susanna 
A coming down de hill, 

De buckwheat cake was in her 

mouth, 

De tear was in her eye, 

Says I, I’m coming from de South, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 


Oh, when I gets to New Orleans, 
T’ll look all round and round, 
And when I find Susanna 
I'll fall right on de ground; 
But if I do not find her 
Dis darkey’ll surely die, 
And when I’m dead and buried, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 


COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES DREAMING. 


Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Dreaming the happy hours away, 
In visions bright redeeming, 
The fleeting joys of day; 
Dreaming the happy hours, 
Dreaming the happy hours away; 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming, her beauty beaming; 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 


Come with a lute, come with a lay, 
My own love is sweetly dreaming, 
Her beauty beaming; 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 


Soft is her slumber, tho’ts bright and free 
Dance thro’ her dreams like gushing melody; 
Light is her young heart, light may it be; 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Dreaming the happy hours, 
Dreaming the happy hours away; 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming, her beauty beaming; 
Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 


Come with a lute, come with a lay, 

Mv own love is sweetly dreaming, 

Her beauty beaming; 

Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away, 
Dreaming the happy hours away. 


NELLIE GRAY. 
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here’s a low green val-ley on theold Kentucky shore, Where I’ve whiled many happy hours away, 
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2. When the moon had climbed the mountain, and the stars were shining too, ThenI’d take my darling Nelly Gray, 
8, My eyes are getting blinded, andI caanotsee my way; Hark! there’ ssome-bod-y knocking at the door; 
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A -  sit-ting and a-sing-ing“by the lit-tle cottagedoor Where lived my darling Nelly’ ay 
And we’d float down the riv-er in my lit-tle red can-oe, Whiiemy ban- jo sweet-ly I would play. 
O i! hear the an-gels calling, andI see my Nel-ly Gray, Fare - well to othe old Kentucky shore. 
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1-2. Omy poor Nelly Gray, they have taken you a-way, And I'll nev-er see my dar-ling an - 2 more; 
3. O my darling eel ier. up in heaven there, they say, That they'll ll never takd kb you from me any more; 
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I'm sit-ting by the river and I’m weeping all the day, Por you've gone from the old Kentucky yard 
I'm a coming—coming—coming, as the angels clear the way, Farewell to the old Ken-tuck-y shore. 
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VIRGINIA BELLE. 


Fairer than the golden morning, She was lythe as any fairy, 
Gentle as the tongue can tell, Winning hearts with fairy spell, 
Was our little, laughing darling, Tripping with a footstep airy, 
Sweet Virginia Belle. Sweet Virginia Belle! 
CHORUS. While her life was in its morning, 


Came a sad and solemn knell, 
She was taken without warning, 
Sweet Virginia Belle. 


Bright Virginia Belle! 
Our dear Virginia Belle! 
She bereft us when she left us, 
Sweet Virginia Belle! 


OLD BLACK JOE. 
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1. Gone are the days when my heart was young and gay; Gone are my friends from the 
2. Why do- I weep when my heart should feel no pain? Why do I _ sigh that my 
3. Where are the hearts once so hap-py and es free? The chil-dren so dear that I 
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cot - ton- fields a- way; Gone from the earth to a bet-ter land, I _ know, 
friendscome not a - gain? Griev-ing for forms now de-part-ed long a & go, 
held up - on my knee? Gone to _ the shore where my soul has longed to go, 
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I hear their gen-tle voi - ces call-ing, “Old Black Joe! I'm com-ing, I’m com-ing, For my 
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head is bend-ing low; I hee those gen-tle voi-ces call-ing, “Old Black Joe?” 
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WHEN THIS DREADFUL WAR IS ENDED. 


When this dreadful war is ended, 
I will come again to you, 

Tell me, dearest, ere we sever, 
Tellane;}tell une, you ll-besrive: 

Though to other scenes I wander, 
Still, your mem’ry pure and bright, 

In mv heart will eve: linger, 
Shining with undying light; 

Do not weep, love, sit beside me; 
Whisper gentle words of cheer, 

Be not mournful now, my darling, 
Let me kiss awav each tear. 


CHORUS. 


How happy I will feel if I but know 
That you’ll contented be, 

I?ll never, never have one pang of woe, 
While you are true to me. 


On the gory field of battle 
Your sweet voice will nerve my hand, 
And when weary, sad or wounded, 
Your fair image near me stand. 
In my visions like some angel, 
You will turn my grief to bliss, 
On my pale and fevered forehead, 
I will often feel your kiss. 
Our dear native land’s in danger 
And we’ll calmly bide the time 
Till this dreadful war is over, 
And the bells of peace shall chime. 


When this dreadful war is ended, 
(Soon I hope the day will come) 

Love’s own star will lead my footsteps 
Safely back to you and home. 

Oh! what joy again to meet you 
When the threatening storm is past, 

And the flag our foes have planted 
Flies in shreds upon the blast. 

Farewell! farewell! best and dearest, 
Do not let your heart repine, 

Though the sky may now be gloomy 
Soon the sun will brightly shine. 
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